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LATE  NEWS 


The  British  Ministry  of  Food,  as  a  first  step  in  reducing 
fluctuations  in  domestic  egg  supplies,  plans  to  oil -dip  about 
400,000  cases  of  domestically -produced  eggs  this  spring.  These 
oil -dipped  eggs  would  "be  available  to  consumers  in  the  autumn. 


The  weekly  British  ration  for  carcass  meat,  effective  February  k, 
1951y  was  reduced  from  lOd  (16.7  U.  S.  cents)  to  8d  (13. 3  cents).  The 
canned  corned  beef  ration  continued  unchanged  at  2d  (3'3  cents)  weekly, 
This  new  ration  is  the  lowest  yet  reached,  representing  about  k  to  8 
ounces  weekly,  but  the  Minister  of  Food  has  indicated  that  the  ration 
probably  would  .not  fall  below  this  level.    The  suspension  of  meat 
shipments  from  Argentina  is  given  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  reduced 
ration. 


FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the 
crop  and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  con- 
sumption of  farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.  Circula- 
tion of  this  periodical  is  free  to  those  needing  the  information 
it  contains  in  farming,  business  and  professional  operations. 
Issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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WORLD  1950  DRIED  FIG  PRODUCTION  DOWN  l/ 

The  19^0  preliminary  estimate  of  dried  fig  production  in  the  lead- 
ing commercial  producing  countries  is  172,000  short  tons  compared  with 
196,700  tons  in  19^9  and  200,300  tons  in  19^8.    The  estimate  is  about 
13  percent  below  both  the  10-year  (1939-48)  average  and  the  5-ye&r 
(1944-48)  average. 

Decreases  in  the  production  estimate  from  the  previous  report  were 
reported  for  Algeria  and  Italy,  while  small  increases  were  reported  for 
Greece  and  Turkey.    The  largest  estimate  on  record  is  sustained  in 
Portugal. 

On  January  1,  1951  it  is  estimated  that  39,800  short  tons  of 
edible  figs  remained  in  the  leading  foreign  countries,    Italy  is 
reported  to  still  have  about  26,000  tons,  Greece  5,000  tons  and  Turkey 
3,800  tons.    The  available  stocks  represent  about  27  percent  of  the 
1950  foreign  pack.    There  are  relatively  few  of  the  remaining  stocks 
of  suitable  grade  and  quality  for  export  to  the  United  States. 

The  1950-51  export  season  to  date  has  been  rather  slow  due  to  the 
small  pack  in  Turkey  and  other  leading  export  countries.    Germany  has 
been  the  principal  buyer  of  dried  figs  in  Europe  followed  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  Denmark  and  other  Western  European  countries.    The  United 
States,  according  to  foreign  reports,  has  purchased  more  figs  than 
usual.    Its  purchases  in  Greece  and  Turkey  were  fairly  heavy. 
Rejections  of  foreign  figs  in  the  United  States  due  to  insect  infesta- 
tions and  other  causes  have  been  heavy.    Official  export  statistics 
for  this  group  of  countries  are  not  available;  however,  according  to 
trade  estimates  about  42,000  tons  have  been  moved  into  international 
trade.    This  estimate  represents  about  28  percent  of  the  foreign 
production  in  1950,    The  exports  from  Turkey  were  the  largest  with 
about  14,200  tons  to  January  1,  1951  and  Greece  was  second  with  about 
10,000  tons. 

At  midseason  the  trade  in  figs  has  slowed  down  appreciably.  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  ability  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  stocks 
in  some  countries.    The  best  grades  have  been  exported  which  leaves 
the  less  desirable  figs  to  sell  at  prices  generally  higher  than  foreign 
buyers  will  pay. 

United  States  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  marketing 
year  have  been  more  than  twice  the  entire  previous  year  and  3  times  that 
of  1948-49.    The  bulk  of  the  United  States  imports  came  from  Greece  and 
imports  from  Turkey  were  only  about  average. — By  Walter  R.  Schreiber, 
based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports.  

l/  A  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  available  upon  request  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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5'T.CrS,  DRIED*    Estimated  commercial  production  in  specified  countries 
1950  with  comparisons. 

(Rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons) 


Yos.v 

t  : 

s    Algeria  : 

Argentina 

•  Greece  : 
:  : 

Italy 

t  Portugal 
.  1/ 

3  Short  tons; 

Short  tons 

: Short  tons: 

Short  tons 

:    Short  tons 

Average 
193<v43 
1944-48 

»  20,1+00  » 
i      22,600  « 

800 
800 

»  22,600  1 
»      21,800  : 

73,600 
61+,  700 

t    2/  10,200 
1     2/  11,300 

Annual 

1945 
1946 
1947 
J.yi+0 

1910  y 

1950  3/ 

8          9,500  » 

*  10,400  t 
3  22,700  t 
t     1+8,600  t 

*  o'i  Ann  * 

*  34,200  1 

200 
300 
1,300 
1,000 
i  inn 

600 
600 

t  13,200  t 
t.    19,800  t 

1  21,1+00  t 
t      27,800  1 

:  26,600  « 
'2/  23,100  x 

70,i+oo 
59,200 
60,500 
66,000 

71,800 
61+.400 

t  8,800 
1  5,500 
t  12,100 
t  11,1+00 

»  8,900 
i  16,000 

1  Syria™  j 
s    Lebanon  < 

Turkey- 

t  Foreign  s 
3      total  1 

TJni-tsd 
States 

8  World 
s       total . 

1  Short  tons* 

Short  tons 

1  Short  tonei 

Short  tona 

t    Short  tons 

Ave  rape 
1939^8 
1944-48 

«  5,200  » 
8       8,600  s 

33,100 
35,000 

!2/l65,9QQ  » 
!2/l61+,800  1 

32,900 

3l+,500 

1  2/  198,800 
>  2/  199,300 

1945 

191*6 
191*7 
191*6 

1949  1/ 

1950  y 


2,000 
11,200 
10,900 
9,500 
9,1+00 
i+,200 

4,500 


35,200 
28,600 
38,500 
37,1+00 
35.200 
22,000 
i2/  26,1+00 


139*300 
135,000 
167,1+00 

201,700 
170,000 
168,300 
2/11+8,200 


35,200 
32,600 
36,600 
38,000 
30,300 
28,1+00 
(2/  23,800 


2/ 


174,500 
167,600 
201+.000 
239.700 
200,300 
196,700 
172,000 


1/  Merchantable  figs  only, 
2/  Revised, 
2/  Preliminary. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relntions.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of 
office  research  and  other  information. 


UNITED  STATES  a    Imports  of  dried  figs 
(Crop  year,  September-  August) 


Annual 


Average 


Countries 

,-1940/1+1- 

:  1949/50 

.  19W46- 

,  1949/50 

[  191+6-47 

t  1947-48 

i 

1948-49 

1  1949-50 

t  1950-51  1/ 

«  Short 

:  Short 

j  Short 

:  Short 

! 

Short 

Short 

:  Short 

1  tons 

:  tons 

j  tons 

1  tons 

t 
1 
> 

tons 

tons 

1  tons 

Greece 

»  403 

I  725 

:  574 

»  1+97 

797 

1,759 

:  3,308 

Italy 

:  66 

1  132 

\  161 

:  145 

216 

136 

:  131 

Portugal 

1  18 

.  15 

1  0 

t  0 

i 
! 

4 

\s,  73 

«  450 

Turkey 

<  481 

»  888 

!  921 

:  900 

: 
1 

366 

501 

«  51+0 

Others 

t  1 

>  2 

7 

:  h 

: 

2/ 

2/ 

:  8 

Total 

t  -969 

•  I.762 

!  1,663 

»  1,546 

t 
1 

1,383. 

2,469 

«  4,437 

1/   4  months,  September  through  December 
2/    Leas  than  one-half  ton. 

Compiled  from  official  sources  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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BROAD  AND  HORSE  BEAN  PRODUCTION  UP  18  PERCENT  IN  1950  l/ 

Dry  broadbean  and  horsebean  production  in  26  countries  is  estimated 
at  29  million  bags  of  100  pounds  in  the  crop-year  1950-51,  compared  with 
25  million  bags  the  preceding  year  and  36  million  bags  average  in  the 
prewar  period  1935-39.    This  is  a  drop  from  prewar  of  20  percent  but 
represents  an  increase  of  18  percent  above  1949. 

Production  in  the  26  countries  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the 
world  total  as  a  number  of  countries  such  as  China,  Manchuria,  Korea, 
Poland,  the  Soviet  Union  and  others  are  excluded  for  lack  of  data.  Some 
of  these  countries  are  very  large  producers.    For  example,  China 
produced  an  estimated  60.5  million  bags  in  1949,  the  last  year  reported. 
Poland  in  a  recent  year  was  reported  to  have  planted  almost  460,000 
acres.    This  is  a  large  acreage  of  horsebeans  being  exceeded  only  in 
Italy  among  the  26  reporting  countries.    Thus,  world  broad  and  horse- 
bean  production  is  many  times  larger  than  the  total  of  the  26  reporting 
countries.    The  production  indicated  for  China  alone  in  1949  was  3 
times  the  aggregate  of  the  26  countries. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  these  beans,  most  of  them  used  for  food 
or  feed  or  both.    They  are  an  important  food  item  in  many  countries, 
particularly  in  the  Far  East  and  in  southern  Europe,     Most  of  the. 
production  in  northern  Europe  is  used  for  livestock  feed.    For  both 
purposes  they  are  used  either  green  or  dry.    Possibly  the  major  part 
is  used  green,  but  the  figures  presented  herein  are  intended  to  refer 
only  to  the  dry  harvest. 

The  increase  of  production  in  1950  compared  with  1949  and  with  the 
wartime,  1940-44  average  resulted  from  improved  growing  conditions,  not 
from  an  increase  of  acreage.    The  average  yield  per  acre  was  925  pounds 
in  1950  compared  with  774  in  194-9;  821  the  wartime  1940-44  average  and 
964  pounds  prewar. 

Acreage  of  these  beans  has  declined  rather  continually  over  the 
years  indicated.    It  dropped  from  3.7  million  average  in  1935-39  to 
3.4  million  average  in  1940-44  to  3.2  in  1949  and  3.1  in  1950. 

On  the  whole,  figures  from  the  26  countries  indicate  that  acreage 
of  broad  and  horsebeans  has  been  on  a  general  decline  since  before  the 
war  and  the  decline  seems  still  to  be  continuing.    There  are  some 
exceptions.    Italy,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  producer  among  the  26 
countries,  reports  a  slight  increase  above  1949  and  the  wartime 
1940-44  average.     It  is  still  16  percent  below  the  prewar  average, 
however.    Also  acreage  in  Latin  America  has  increased  30  percent 
above  prewar.    But  despite  these  local  increases  the  over -all  trend 
of  acreage  has  been  generally  downward .- -By  Orval,  E.  Goodsell,  based 

in  part  upon  Foreign  Service  reports.  

1 f  A  more  extensive  statement,  together  with  a  table  showing  acreage, 
yield,  and  production  for  each  of  the  26  countries  will  soon  be  issued 
as  a  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  available  upon  request  from  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.C, 
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U.  S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  Htf  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  DURING  DECEMBER  1950  l/ 

United  States  exports  of  agricultural  products  during  December,  the 
sixth  month  of  the  1950-51  fiscal  year,  were  valued  at  $301,380,000  com- 
pared with  $300,318,000  during  December  19^9.  The  country's  exports  of 
all  commodities,  agricultural  as  well  as  nonagr icultural,  were  valued  at 
$1,0^9,593,000  against  $934,687,000  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  Agri- 
cultural products  constituted  29  percent  of  the  total  exports  during  the 
month  under  review  compared  with  32  percent  during  December  19^+9 • 

On  a  value  basis,  cotton  continued  in  first  place  among  agricultural 
exports,  shipments  during  the  month  being  valued  at  $97,517,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  8  percent  from  the  $105,433,000  worth  exported  during  the  same 
month  a  year  ago.    Wheat  and  flour  remained  in  second  position  with  ex- 
ports valued  at  $46,064,000,  a  reduction  of  22  percent  from  the  $58,783,000 
worth  exported  during  the  corresponding  month  last  year.    Leaf  tobacco 
constituted  the  month's  third  most  important  agricultural  export,  with 
shipments  valued  at  $24,900,000,  a  reduction  of  5  percent  from  the 
$26,261,000  worth  exported  in  December  1949. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  the  outstanding  features  of  the  December 
1950  agricultural  exports,  compared  with  those  in  December  a  year  earlier, 
were  the  large  increases  in  exports  of  butter,  cheese,  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids,  dried  eggs,  pork,  tallow,  grapefruit,  pears,  canned  fruits,  barley 
and  malt,  soybeans  and  soybean  oil,  hops,  and  dried  beans  and  peas.  On 
the  other  hand,  large  or  substantial  reductions  are  revealed  in  exports 
of  evaporated  milk,  beef  and  veal,  lard,  cotton,  apples,  oranges,  dried 
prunes,  raisins  and  currants,  corn,  milled  rice,  wheat,  shelled  peanuts, 
soybean  flour,  leaf  tobacco,  white  potatoes  and  canned  vegetables. 

United  States  imports  of  agricultural  products  during  December  1950 
were  valued  at  $356,303,000  compared  with  $272,050,000  during  the  same 
month  a  year  ago,  representing  an  increase  of  31  percent.    The  country's 
imports  of  all  commodities,  both  agricultural  and  nonagr icultural,  amounted 
in  value  to  $856,668,000  compared  with  $591,784,000  in  December  19^9 • 
Agricultural  products  constituted  42  percent  of  the  value  of  all  imports 
during  the  month  under  review  compared  with  46  percent  during  the  same 
month  a  year  earlier.    As  usual,  the  commodities  heading  the  list  and  far 
in  the  lead  of  any  other  agricultural  imports  were  coffee,  rubber  and  wool. 
But  cocoa  or  cacao  beans  were  also  added  to  this  list  during  December  with 
imports  substantially  exceeding  the  value  of  sugar  imports. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  the  outstanding  features  revealed  by  the 
December  1950  imports,  compared  with  those  for  the  same  month  a  year 
earlier,  were  the  large  or  substantial  increases  in  imports  of  canned 
and  corned  beef,  unmanufactured  jute,  apples,  almonds,  coconut  meat, 


l/  Fuller  details  than  presented  in  this  summary  will  be  published  in  U .  S. 
Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products  for  December  1950,  available  on 
request  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Summary  of  exports,  domestic,  of  selected 
agricultural  -products,  during  December  1949  and  1950 


Commodity  exported 

:Unit 

:  December 

i  Quantity 

Value 

:  1949 

:     1W  ' 

19>9. 

1950 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

i  Thousands 

: Thousands 

1,000 

1,000 
dollars 

Butter 

Cheese  

Milk,  condensed  

Milk,  whole,  dried   

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids   

Milk,  evanorated   

Eggs,  dried   

Beef  and  veal ,  total  •••  

Pork,  total  1/   

Horse  meat   

Lard  (including  neutral)   

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible   

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Cotton, unmfd.excl.  linters  (480  lb.). 

Apples,  fresh   

Grapefruit,  fresh   

Oranges,  fresh  

Pears,  fresh   

Prunes,  dried   

Raisins  and  currants  

Fruits,  canned   

Fruit  juices   

Barley,  grain  ( 48  lb.)    

Barley  malt  (34  lb.)   

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)   

Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.)   

Rice,  milled,  brown,  etc  

Wheat,  grain  (60  lb.)   

Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (100  lb.) 

Flour,  other  (100  lb.)   

Hop  8   

Peanuts,  shelled  

Soybeans  (except  canned)  

Soybean  oil,  crude  end  rpfined   

Soybean  flour  

Seeds,  field  and  garden   

Tobacco,  bright  flue-cured   

Tobacco,  leaf,  other   

Beans,  dried 

Peas,  dried   

Potatoes,  white   

Vegetables,  canned   

Total  above   

Food  exported  for  relief,  etc. 
Other  agricultural  products  . . 

Total  agricultural  ....... 


•  ••••••• 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
:  Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Bale 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Gal. 
Bu. 
Bu. 
:  Bu. 
:  Bu. 
:  Lb. 
:  Bu. 
Bag 
Bag 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
:  Lb 
Lb 
Lb 


s 


292 
521 
2,221 
5.906 
7.326 
15,351 
3*5 
2,569 
6.57b 
1.2U5 

5J+.311 
26,289 

687 
17.240 
9.039 
41,301 

3.357 
9.&12 
13.728 
5,488 

1,775 
1,998 
265 

13,  407 
5,399 
199,  W 
21,655 
1,413 
492 
1,946 
12,986 

55.233 
32.229 
4,432 
2.085 
43,280 

6.535 
^.956 
6,123 
17,298 
7.^9 


554 
25,625 
2,4n 
5,334 
15.070 

6,866 

791 

10,403  : 
1,402 

38,727 
30,674 

467 
14,361 
12,868 
36,819 
5,466 
1,094 
1,330 
7,689 
1,934 
3.833 
348 
10,948 
5,366 
70.318 
19,%6  t 
1,462  : 
549  : 
2,984  : 
46: 
377.015 

47,819 
162 

3,031 
35,586 

8,169 
47,479 

9.173 
13.963 


197 
215 
506 
3.048 

77? 
1,97* 

302 

|7§ 
1,696 

161 
6,486 
2,060 

105,433 
1,212 

381 
1,894 

304 
1,001  : 
1,3*5 

ijm 

2,684 
642 
19.382 

6.653 
14,197  ■ 
50.304  : 
5.821: 
2,658  : 
1^330  : 
1,224  : 
2,128  : 
4,292 
209 
978 
23.010 

3.251 
436 
326 
446 

 221i 


273.063 
1,759 
25.496 


Total  all  commodities 


TTfftMt 


300,318 

sVt,  6s7 ;; 


230 

3,384 

554 
2,638 
4o4 

1,253 
581 
34l 

2,617 

15U 

6,435 
4,208 

97,517 

1.019 
422 

2.039 
4i9 
190 
276 

l.jCft 
1,884 
5,226 
867 
18,6i4 

6,693 
6,653 
37,168 

6,109 
2,787 
2,348 

23 

14,513 
8,280 

9 

1,137 
20,700 

4,200 

1,950 
430 
200 
705 
266, 481 
5.283 
29.616 


301.380 

.049.59-S 


1/  Product  weight, 
ompiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Summary  of  imports  for  consumption 
of  selected  agricultural  prod-acts  during  December  lQUq  and  1Q5Q 


Commodity  imported 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


Unit: 


Quantity 

55  ; 


Decempftr 


Value 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Cattle,  dutiable   

Cattle,  free  (for  breeding)   

Casein  and  lactarene  

Cheese  

Hides  and  skins  

Beef  canned,  incl.  corned   

Wool,  unmfd,excl.  free,  etc  

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Co t ton, unmf d. .excl.l inters  (1+80  lb.) 

Jute  and  jute  butts, unmf d.( 2, 2U0  lb.) 

Apples,  green  or  ripe  (50  lb.)   

Olives  In  brine  ..................... 

Pineapples,  prep,  or  preserved   

Barley  malt   

Hops  •  

Almonds,  shelled  

Brazil  or  cream  nuts,  not  shelled  ... 
Cs,sh©w  nuts 

Coconut  meat,  shredded,  etc  

Cas tor  beans 

Copra  ••  •  

Flaxseed  (56  lb.)   

Coconut  oil  

Palm  oil   

Tung  oil  

Sugar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.)   

Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption 

Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf   

Tobacco,  other  leaf   

Potatoes,  white  

Tomatoes,  natural  state  

COMPLEMENTARY 

Wool,  unmfd.,  free  in  bond  ••••  

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Bananas   

Coffee  (ex.  into  Puerto  Rico)   

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans   

Tea   

Spices  (complementary)  

Sisal  and  henequen  (2,2*40  lb.)   

Rubber ,  crude  •  

Total  above  ••••••••  

Other  agricultural  products  

Total  agricultural  products   


No.: 
No.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 

t 
• 

Bale: 
Ton  : 
Bu.: 
Gal.: 
Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 


Thousands 

3« 
2 

5,166 
5,132 
18.155 

3.3*1 
35.09* 


:  Lb.: 

:  Lb.: 

:  Lb.: 

:  Lb.: 

:  Lb.: 

:  Lb.: 

:  Bu.: 

:  Lb. 

:  Lb. 

:  Lb. 

:  Ton 
:Gal. 

:  Lb. 

:  Lb. 

:  Lb. 

:  Lb. 

• 

:  Lb. 

• 

: Bunch 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Ton 
:  Lb. 


Total  all  commodities 


jLSm 


'I 


113 

700 

1.780 
11,901 
1.326 
66 
0 

3.«6l 
8,261* 

1+7,880 

65.595 
0 

6,015 

*.399 
5,^58 
66 

18,319 
3,6*2 

713 
*9,*50 
17.98* 

22.U21 


3.79 
295.55 
68,19* 
6,289 
6, 862 
15 

152J7; 


Thousands 

w 

1 

*,395 
3.618 
18,918 

8,557 
36,028 

6 

9 

220 
1,192 
1,629 

2.392 
0 

l|,09l+ 
12,218 

10,*97 
77,*85 
0 

18,719 

13* 

3,*79 
5,216 

856 

57,089 

8,397 

6,966 

3,632 
178,820 

71,191 
5,992 
*,76* 

155.l¥+ 


1,000 
dollars 
5,398 
U66 
672 
2,229 
6,21+5 
1.083 
18 , 896 

1.3*7 
1,101 

259 
1,132 
190 
502 
1,5*9 

23 
0 

1,3*3 
1,199 
2,235 
5,139 
0 

719 
393 
972 
6,827 
1,1+95 
2,705 
989 
1,132 
1,312 

7,158 

3.930 
105,256 
12,1+69 

2.773 
2,1+1+6 
3.0*6 
??  611 


227,261 
**>78Q 


272,050 
591,78* 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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copra  and  coconut  oil,  palm  and  tung  oil,  sugar,  leaf  tobacco,  white 
potatoes,  and  cocoa  or  cacao  beans.    At  the  same  time,  however,  large 
reductions  are  revealed  in  imports  of  cheese,  cotton,  barley  malt,  hops, 
castor  beans,  molasses,  fresh  tomatoes,  wool,  coffee  and  spices. 

On  balance,  United  States  imports  of  agricultural  products  during 
December  1950  exceeded  the  value  of  the  nation's  agricultural  exports  by 
$54,923,000.    During  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  agricultural  exports  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  the  agricultural  imports  by  $28,268,000. — By  Leo 
J.  Schaben. 


COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


TOBACCO 

U.K.  LEAF  TOBACCO  IMPORTS  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER; 
MANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  EXPORTS  LOWER 

The  United  Kingdom's  imports  of  leaf  tobacco,  stripped  and  unstripped, 
during  1950  was  reported  by  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
December  1950  at  almost  2  percent  above  19^-9  and  8  percent  above  1948. 
Exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  (excluding  snuff)  during  1950 
was  8  percent  below  1949  and  4  percent  below  1948. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1950  totaled  249.1  million 
pounds  of  unstripped  and  56.6  million  pounds  of  stripped  tobacco  as  com- 
pared to  246.0  million  pounds  of  unstripped  and  55«2  million  pounds  of 
stripped  in  I9U9.     In  1948  imports  of  unstripped  tobacco  totaled  236.4 
million  pounds  and  imports  of  stripped  totaled  44.4  million  pounds. 

The  United  States  supplied  47  percent  of  the  total  1950  unmanufactured 
tobacco  imports  as  compared  to  51  percent  in  I949  and  6l  percent  in  1948. 
Southern  Rhodesia,  the  United  Kingdom's  second  most  important  source  of 
leaf,  supplied  19  percent  in  1950,  15  percent  in  1949,  and  16  percent  in 
1948.    The  remaining  30  percent  in  1950  was  supplied  by  various  other 
countries  including  Canada,  Nyasaland,  India,  and  Turkey. 

The  United  States  supplied  57  percent  of  the  1950  unstripped  imports 
as  compared  to  6l  percent  in  1949  and  72  percent  in  1948.  Southern 
Rhodesia  supplied  21  percent  of  the  unstripped  leaf  in  1950,  but  only 
14  percent  in  I949  and  13  percent  in  1948.    India,  the  most  important 
supplier  of  stripped  leaf  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1950  supplied  72 
percent  of  the  total  stripped  tobacco  imports.    Southern  Rhodesia  was 
second  in  importance  and  supplied  14  percent;  Nyasaland  11  percent  and 
the  United  States  only  2  percent.    The  other  1  percent  of  stripped  tobacco 
was  supplied  by  numerous  other  countries. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM s    Imports  of  Unmanufactured 
Tobacco  1950,  with  Comparisons 


Country                 :  Stripped   Uns  tripped  

 of  origin              :  1950    \    19^9  :  ljffiTT  1950    \  1949    j  1948 

1  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000    ;  1,000 

:  pounds;  pounds:  pounds;  pounds;  pounds  ;  pounds 

United  States  1,065:    3,557:  2,649:142,669:  150,560:169,733 

Southern  Rhodesia.. ...... ;    7,664s  11,825:  13,353:  53,371:  34,582:  30,498 

Nyasaland  !    6,512:'    6,277  :  6,571s  10,893:  11,499:  7,502 

India  ,  '•  40,565:  32, 472!  21,063 :    7,54l:  5,889:  1,753 

Canada,  :      -            -      :  475:  15,756:  12,878s  12,211 

Other  British  countries. . :       695:    1,021:  220  :    3,3*19  :  2,592:  3,658 

Turkey  :      -      :            ;  -      ;  10,769:  19,981:  10,155 

Other  Foreign  countries..:       118:         13:  22;    4,825:  8,017:  912 

Total.,.,  :  56,6l9:  55,l65:  44,353 ! 249,143 :  245,998*236,422 


Source;    Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  .United  Kingdom,  December  1950. 


The  United  Kingdom's  1950  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  (excluding 
snuff)  totaled  43.5  million  pounds.    This  corresponds  to  47.3  million 
pounds  in  1949  and  45.3  in  1948.    Cigarette  exports  constituted  41.0 
million  pounds  or  95  percent  of  the  total  1950  exports.    This  compares 
with  95  percent  in  1949  and  94  percent  in  1948.    The  remaining  was  made 
up  of  "all  other  sorts  and  all  other  descriptions"  of  tobacco  products 
except  snuff.  British  Malaya  took  about  36  percent  of  all  the  1950  manu- 
factured tobacco  exports.  Australia  took  15  percent,  other  British  countries 
10  percent  and  British  West  Africa  7  percent.    The  remaining  32  percent 
was  taken  by  numerous  other  countries,  including  Hong  Kong,  Germany, 
Belgian  Congo,  British  East  Africa,  Aden  and  other  foreign  countries. 


(See  accompanying  table  on  following  page) 
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UNITED  KINGDGN;    Exports  of  Manufactured  Tobacco  to  Specified  Countries, 

I95O,  With  Comparisons  i/ 


Country  of  Destination 

1950 

1549 

19  4-0 

1 , 000 

IjOOO 

1,000 

• 
• 

• 

"QOund  s  ' 

pounds  ' 

pounds 

• 

3,094  : 

3;377  : 

:  2,006 

276  : 

487 

234 

15,705  : 

16,569 

16,359 

1,801  : 

2,347  : 

3,285 

6,467 

7,177  : 

5,049 

1,149  : 

1,047 

1,043 

102  : 

167  : 

563 

Oti.ar  British  countries . . . . : 

4,203  : 

4,257  : 

4.165 

36  i 

357  ! 

759 

2,381 

2,389 

1,955 

2,230  j 

2,008  : 

2,362 

1,208  : 

1,227  : 

1,374 

372  : 

336  : 

446 

180  : 

745  : 

1,406 

135 

241  : 

254  j 

395  J 

425 

3,894 

4,159 

3,328 

43,487  ! 

47,336  ; 

45,259 

l/  Excluding  snuff  exports. 


Source:    Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  December  1950. 

PERU  INCREASES  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS  PRICES 

Peru's  Executive  Power,  granted  authority  by  Law  No.  11551,  has  in- 
creased the  price  of  domestic  and  imported  manufactured  tobacco  products 
as  much  as  20  percent,  according  to  Charles  Bridgett,  Acting  Commercial 
Attache,  American  Embassy,  Lima.    The  purpose  of  this  increase  in  tobacco 
products  prices  ia  to  raise  funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  City  of 
Cuzco  which  suffered  serious  damage  by  an  earthquake  in  May  1950. 

A  report  in  the  Peruvian  newspaper  La  Prensa  on  January  2,  1951 
stated  that  an  increase  of  about  14  percent  in  the  price  of  popular 
domestic  cigarettes  and  about  18  to  20  percent  in  most  other  tobacco 
products  had  occured.    Popular  brands  of  United  States  tobacco  products 
were  increased  a  flat  20  percent  with  some  adjustments  to  avoid  col- 
lecting fractional  amounts.    The  revenue  received  from  these  increases 
are  to  be  spent  as  follows:    20  percent  for  construction  of  low-priced 
houses,  30  percent  for  industrial  development  such  as  the  manufacture 
of  building  materials,  hydroelectric  power  plants,  and  a  cement  factory, 
and  50  percent  to  be  delivered  to  the  Central  Mortgage  Bank  of  Peru  for 
granting  loans  to  real  estate  owners  for  the  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  houses. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTION  REVISED  DOWNWARD 

The  Union  of  South  Africa's  1950-51  leaf  crop  has  teen  unofficially 
revised  downward  about  20  percent,  according  to  Joseph  L.  Dougherty, 
Agriculture  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Pretoria. 

The  country's  1950-51  tobacco  production  is  now  placed  at  about 
35-0  million  pounds  as  compared  to  a  previous  unofficial  forecast  of 
about  ^2.8  million  pounds.    This  downward  revision  is  attributed  to 
extremely  heavy  rainfall  during  December  which  resulted  in  a  full  scale 
drowning  of  the  cobacco  plants.    The  country's  leaf  harvest  in  19^+9-50 
totaled  kl.f  million  pounds  as  compared  to  k-5.6  million  pounds  in  19^3-49. 
Flue -cured,  is  the  most  important  type  of  leaf  produced  in  the  Union, 
with  air -cured  (light  and  dark)  second  and  Turkish  ranking  third  in 
total  production. 


GERMANY'S  1950 
LEAF  CROP  HIGHER 

Western  Germany's  1950  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  at  about  25  percent 
above  19k9  according  to  J.E.  Hyman,  American  Consulate  General,  HICOG, 
Frankfort. 

Western  Germany's  1950  leaf  harvest  is  estimated  at  about  63.9 
million  pounds  on  a  green  weight  basis  as  compared  to  50.7  million  pounds 
in  19^9 •    The  area  planted  to  tobacco  in  1950  totaled  27,181  acres  as 
compared  to  22,239  in  19^9.    Average  yield  per  acre  in  1950  is  placed 
at  2,352  pounds  a3  compared  to  2,280  pounds  in  19^9. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

U.S.  LARD  EXPORTS  . 
DECREASE  IN  1950 

United  States  exports  of  lard  during  1950  amounted  to  233,0^2  short 
tons,  or  a  decrease  of  2k  percent  from  the  19^9  exports,  but  almost  3 
times  the  1935-39  average.    Over  kj  percent  of  the  1950  shipments  were 
sent  to  Europe  and  of  this  quantity  63,260  tons  went  to  Western  Germany. 
Exports  to  the  Netherlands  of  16,750  tons  were  over  3  times  the  19^+9 
exports,  whereas  the  quantity  sent  to  Austria  was  only  36  percent  of 
the  19^9  tonnage.    Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  at  one  time  the  major 
market  for  United  States  lard,  dropped  sharply  from  35,168  tons  in  19^9 
to  only  Ik  tons  in  1950. 

The  largest  quantity  shipped  to  a  North  American  country  was  69,300 
tons  to  Cuba  and  the  largest  to  South  America  was  almost  5,200  tons  to 
Peru.    Exports  to  Brazil  decreased  from  7,556  tons  in  19^9  to  35  in  1950. 


(See  accompanying  table  on  following  page) 
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UNITED  STATES :    Lard  exports, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1947-1950 
(Short  tons) 


Country  of  destination 

:  Average 
1935-39 

1947  ; 

1948 

1949  1/  ; 

1950  1/ 

North  America : 

Canada  (incl.  Newfoundland 

and  Labrador) 
Costa  Rica 
Cuba 

\jrlia,  U  villa.  J. a, 

rta  It.  1  ' 

Mexico 

Netherlands  Antilles 
Panama  Canal  Zone 
Panama,  Republic  of 
Other 

:  1,038 
:  593 
:  19,956 

9^0 

1  Oft 
.              XyO  , 

.     2,749  : 
154  : 

79  : 
516 
145  : 

:      7,319  ' 
1,220 

37,633 
48^ 

91  3 
p40  , 

14,142 
287  : 
680 
1,045 

836 

:          185  : 
:          893  • 
35,195  : 
444 
1 76 

7,769  : 
226 

787 
1,275 
361 

7,480  j 
2,445  : 
63,230  : 
41 1 

£ j  Die  1 

2,499  : 
12,670 

1,373  . 
:  596 
:  2,124 

1,484 

6,895 
2,566 
69,402 
544 

O  7iiii 

2,090 
13,872 
•  1,465 
254 
:  2,849 
1,282 

95  QHO 

h.7   75  Q 

1 04  5n3 

South  AnifiT  "1  r.8.  •  * 

Brazil 

Colombia  ; 
Ecuador  : 
Peru  : 
Venezuela  < 
Other  j 

1,870  : 

400  : 
16  : 
1,611  : 
15  . 

2 

3,278 

2,191  : 
1,474 
3,426  : 
742  : 

1,514 

301  . 
1,205 
3,058 

738 

7,556  : 
:     6,061  : 
272  : 
'  1,435 
6,511  ■ 
1,768 

30 

467 
163 

:  5,187 
4,899 
684 

Total  : 

3,912  ; 

11,113 

6,816 

23,603 

11,430 

Europe: 

Austria  ■* 
Be lg  i urn-  Luxemb  ourg 
Czechoslovakia  : 
France  : 
Germany  ; 
Greece  * 
Italy  ; 
Netherlands 

2/  \ 
1,230  : 
827 
15  : 
2/  1,268  : 
1  • 

^54 
165  : 

16  "3  64 
9,486  : 
6,078 

24,886  ; 
8,515  : 

707 
19  712  • 
1,100 

18  245 

6,418 
1,033 
16,488 
29,454  . 

2  754 

1  249  ' 

7 

4^  2^8  ■ 
,  6,256 

3*461  ' 

59,327  J 
10  : 

1  5Q2  • 
.  5,085 

15  764 

:  1,108 
26 

:  3 
63,260 

1  106 
16,753 

Poland  and  Danzig  : 

Pm  i  1 7  at*  1  finrt  ■ 
TTnT"hepj    rf'inCflo'm  > 

Yugoslavia 

Other  : 

20  i 

47  866  ■ 
2  , 
967  ' 

8,140  ; 
1  1  4q  • 

18 

4,615 

1,395 
i  957 

15  ! 

896  i 

1,888 

4,452  : 

9  855  ' 
^5  168 

17,044 

4,823  : 

521 

1  70Q 
14 
1,860 

9,346 

Total  : 

52,824  : 

112,980  . 

8l,099  : 

185,311  ■ 

111,470 

Soviet  Union  j 
Asia  j 
Africa  « 

2 
18  : 
79  : 

3  : 
1,228  : 
638  : 

75  : 
168  : 

421  : 
590  : 

5,484 
71 

Oceania 

:  3 

24 

Grand  total 

:  82,818 

:  190,368 

:  135,917 

:  306,849 

:  233,042 

l/  Preliminary.      2/  Prior  to  January  1,  1945,  Austria  included  with  Germany. 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA'S  OILSEED 
AND  VEGETABLE  OIL  SITUATION 

Oilseed  and  vegetable  oil  production  in  1950  in  British  East  Africa, 
including  the  Protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  approximated  the  19^9  output  of 
about  2k6,k00  short  tons,  according  to  R.M.  Schneider,  American  Consulate 
General,  Nairobi. 

Kenya 1 s  principal  oilseed  crops  are  cottonseed,  sunflower  seed,  and 
flaxseed.    Production  of  these  crops  in  1950,  is  estimated  at  3,000  tons, 
2,240,  and  1,390  tons,  respectively,  compared  with  2,800  tons,  2,2^0, 
and  1,050  tons  in  19^9.    About  220  tons  of  peanuts,  3^0  tons  of  castor 
beans,  arid. a  small  quantity  of  sesame  seed  also  were  reported  against 
the  same  tonnages,  respectively,  in  19^9.    Production  of  copra,  coconuts, 
niger  seed,  soybeans,  shea  nuts,  and  ptrim  kernels  and  oil  was  negligible 
and. largely  for  domestic  consumption. 

Exports  of  oilseeds,  nuts,  and  kernels  during  the  first  6  months 
of  I95O, amounted  to  3,032  tons.     (Vegetable  oils  exports  were  not 
reported);    Principal  oilseed  exports  during  19^9  included  2,089  tons 
of  sunflower  seed,  700  tons  of  flaxseed,  and  276  tons  of  castor  beans. 
Coconut  cake  exports  in  19*1-9  totaled  l,4ll  tons  and  cottonseed  cake 
90  tons.    Vegetable  oil  and  oilseed  exports  in  19^9  were  consigned 
exclusively  to  British  Commonwealth  of  Nation's  countries,  principally 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Production  during  1950  of  oil  seeds  and  oils  in  Uganda ,  the  largest 
British  East  African  oilseed  producer,  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded 
the  I9I+9  output.    The  principal  oilseed  crops- -cottonseed,  peanuts, 
and  soybeans --amounted  to  156,800  tons,  16,800,  and  2,2^0  tons, 
respectively,  against  159,000  tons,  9,jk0,  and  3,500  tons  in  19^9. 
Production  (in  tons)  of  minor  oilseeds  with  I9U9  figures  in  parentheses 
were  as  follows?    castor  beans  1,120  (750),  sesame  280  (325),  shea  nuts 
1,000  (2,050),  flaxseed  100  (185),  and  sunflower  seed :  h$  (45) . 

Oilseed  exports  during  the  first  half  of  1950  amounted  to  31,736 
tons,  of  which  29,244  tons  were  cottonseed.     (Exports  of  vegetable  oils 
and  oake  were  not  reported).    Principal  exports  in  1949  included 
65,932  tons  of  cottonseed,  4,044  of  soybeans,  and  737  of  castor  beans. 
Cottonseed  cake  exports  amounted  to  10,431  tons.    The  entire  1949 
exports  of  cottonseed,  soybeans,  flaxseed,  and  cottonseed  cake  were 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Peanut  production  in  Tanganyika  by  the  Overseas  Food  Corporation 
was  a  continuing  failure  in  19<+9  and  1950.    By  the  end  of  1950,  about 
175,000  acres  of  jungle  had  been  cleared  in  the  3  peanut  areas  of 
Kongwa  (90,000  acres).    Urambo  (65,000)  and  Southern  Province  (20,000). 
The  original  plan  of  the  "Groundnut  Scheme",  faoenfcly  declared  a 
failure  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 
of  January  22,  I95I)  envisaged  the  clearing  of  3,200,000  acres  by  1953- 
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Of  the  175,000  acres  cleared  less  than  40  percent  was  believed  suitable 
for  agricultural  crops.    Estimated  195°  oilseed  production  in  Tanganyika 
compared  with  1949  (in  parentheses)  was  as  follows;    Cottonseed  17,100 
tons  (14, 750),  sunflower  seed  5,860  (5,550),  peanuts  3,260  (1,1*10), 
sesame  seed  2,740  (2,220),  castor  beans  1,5^0  (1,150),  soybeans  1,510 
(1,460),  copra  14,110  (18,240) ,  and  palm  kernels  and  oil  3^0  (330). 
Figures  for  sunflower  seed,  soybeans,  and  castor  beans  represent  the 
total  production.    Other  totals  are  for  the  volume  actually  marketed. 

Tanganyika's  principal  exports  of  oilseeds  and  oilseed  products 
in  19kg  included  5,475  tons  of  sunflower  seed,  4,015  of  copra, 
1,851  of  castor  beans,  1,438  of  soybeans,  1,603  of  cottonseed,  and 
4,329  of  coconut  cake.    The  entire  exports  of  peanuts,  soybeans,  flax* 
seed,  cottonseed,  sunflower  seed,  and  coconut  cake  were  consigned  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Zanz lbar j s  principal  source  of  vegetable  oil  is  copra.    The  year 
1949  was  a  record  year  for  the  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  coconut  industry. 
Market  deliveries  of  copra  totaled  15,984  tons  compared  with  9,962  in 
1948.    During  the  first  6  months  of  1950  market  deliveries  totaled 
8,500  tons  compared  with  10 ,760  tons  during  the  same  period  for  the 
previous  year. 

There  were  no  copra  exports  from  Zanzibar  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1950,  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  to 
revise  the  contract  price  of  copra,  which  on  January  1,  1949,  had  been 
raised  to  L 5^- 10-0  per  long  ton  bagged  f.o.b.  for  copra  F.M.S.  and 
L53-15-0  bagged  f.o.b.  for  copra  F.M.  ($195  and  $192  per  short  ton, 
respectively,  converted  at  the  pre-devaluation  rate  of  exchange  -  $136 
and  $134  at  the  current  rate).    In  1949  a  total  of  8,876  tons  of  copra 
were  exported. 

The  Copra  Cess  Board  in  1949    financed  the  raising  and  distribution 
of  128,442  coconut  seedlings  on  the  Islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  Under 
the  current  program  some  290,000  coconut  seedlings  will  be  distributed 
in  1950. 

Coconut  oil  production  increased  sharply  in  1949  with  exports 
totaling  7,327  tons  (5,651  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom)  compared  with 
3,5^-1  in  1948.    Crushing  capacity  was  expected  to  show  a  sharp  increase 
in  1950.    Coconut  oil  exports  during  the  first  half  of  1950  were  reported 
at  4,385  tons,  of  which  3,969  tons  were  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Oilcake  exports  during  the  first  half  of  1950  amounted  to 
3,186  tons,  somewhat  less  than  the  total  1949  exports  of  5,839  tons. 

Snail  quantities  of  peanuts,  sunflower  seed,  and  cottonseed  are 
produced  in  Zanzibar  for  local  consumption. 
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ICELAND'S  HERRING  OIL  PRODUCTION 
IN  1950  AGAIN  AT  LOW  LEVEL 

Production  of  only  4,400  short  tons  of  herring  oil  in  Iceland  during 
the  1950  summer  season  (July  to  early  September)  marked  the  sixth  succes- 
sive annual  failure  of  the  summer  herring  fisheries,  according  to  informa- 
tion received  from  the  American  Legation,  Reykjavik.    The  total  catch  off 
the  north  coast  of  Iceland  was  about  35,000  tons  of  whole  herring  -  the 
smallest  catch  since  large-scale  herring  fisheries  began  in  the  early 
1920's. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  purchased  1,76b  tons  at  L80  per  metric 
ton  ($224)  f.o.b.,  under  a  contract  which  was  signed  in  April  1950. 
The  remainder  is  reported  to  have  been  sold  to  other  European  countries 
at  a  somewhat  higher  price-L107-10  ($301)  c.i.f.  European  ports. 

An  unexpected  and  good  run  of  herring  in  the  Faxa  Bay  area,  off 
the  southwest  coast  of  Iceland,  began  in  late  August,    The  total  catch 
by  the  first  week  of  December  (latest  information  available)  amounted 
to  28,700  tons.    Production  of  herring  oil  from  this  catch  was  relatively 
low,  amounting  to  only  440  tons  by  early  December,  since  it  has  been 
more  profitable  for  the  catch  to  be  salted  wherever  markets  are  avails 
able.    All  of  the  herring  required  for  contracted  sales  of  salted  herring 
was  expected  to  have  been  caught  before  the  end  of  December.  Unless 
further  sales  are  negotiated,  it  is  likely  that  herring  caught  after 
that  time  will  be  delivered  mainly  to  factories  for  processing  into 
meal  and  oil.    Total  production  of  herring  oil  from  the  winter  herring 
catch  is  therefore  likely  to  be  higher  than  from  the  catch  to  date. 

Exports  of  herring  oil  from  January-October  1950  were  reported  at 
3,484  tons,  while  total  1949  exports  amounted  to  7,825  tons. 

HONG  KONG  TUNG  OIL 
EXPORTS  DROP  IN  NOVEMBER 

Chinese  tung  oil  exports  of  4,063  short  tons  through  the  port  of 
Hong  Kong  during  November  1950,  were  down  considerably  from  the  recorded 
exports  of  6,413  tons  in  October  and  8,462  tons  in  September,  reports 
Walter  P.  McConaughy,  American  Consul  General,  Hong  Kong.    Exports  to 
the  United  States  declined  from  4,397  "tons  in  October  to  2,320  in 
November . 

January -Nov ember  exports  of  46,196  tons  represent  an  increase  of 
nearly  75  percent  from  the  194  9  total  of  only  26,662  tons. 

The  local  wholesale  prices  for  tung  oil  were  H.  K.  $183  per  picul 
of  133-1/3  pounds  ex -warehouse  on  November  1  ($425.50  per  short  ton) 
and  closed  at  H.  K.  $185  on  November  30  ($430). 
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ICELAND'S  WHALE  OIL  OUTPUT 

INCREASES  IN  1950  ■■■        •  ' 

Iceland's  production  of  whale  oil  in  1950  totaled  2,212  short 
tons,  reports  S.  Sober,  American  Legation,  Reykjavik i    Slightly  more 
whale  oil  was  produced  in  1950  than  the  1,948 -ton  output  of  the  1949 
season.    Although  fewer  whales  were  caught  -  265  compared  with  324 
in  the  previous  season  -  whale  oil  production  was  larger  "because 
there  was  no  attempt  to  produce  frozen  whale  meat,  whereas  in  1949 
approximately  600  tons  of  whale  meat  were  frozen.    About  half  of 
this  is  still  unsold.    Sperm  oil  production  during  1950  amounted  to 
85  tons,  against  267  in  1949- 

Prices  for  whale  and  sperm  oil  were  more  favorable  than  in  1949- 
All  of  the  whale  oil  from  the  1950  season,  which  lasted  from  June  1  to 
September  28,  was  sold  to  Western  Germany.    Virtually  all  of  the  whale 
oil  was  of  No.  1  quality  and  was  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  tlOO  to 
til 5  ($280 -$322)  per  metric  ton,  c.i.f.  Hamburg  or  Rotterdam.  Sperm 
oil  produced  in  1950. was  sold  at  t72 -10 ' ( $203 )  c.i.f.  European  ports. 

Exports  of  whale  oil  from  January  to  October  1950  totaled  l,66l 
short  tons  compared  with  2,754  tons  exported  during  the  year  1949. 

(Continued  on  Page  206) 

TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

BRAZIL'S  1950  COFFEE 
EXPORTS  DOWN  SHARPLY 

- •     Brazil  exported  14.8  million  bags  of  coffee  in  1950,  a  decline  of 
about  25  percent  below  record  exports  of  19.7  million  bags  in  1949, 
according  to  reports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Despite  the  decrease  in 
volume,  the  total  value  of  Brazil's  coffee  exports  inci^eased  about 
60  percent  from  sround  $625  million  in  1949  to  roughly  $1,000  million 
in  1950.    This  resulted  from  the  much  higher  level  of  green  coffee 
prices  prevailing  during  1950. 

Exports  of  coffee  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States  in  1950  totaled 
9 r7  million  bags,  compared  with  12.3  million  in  1949,  11.7  million  in 
1948,  and  an  annual  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  8.3  million  bags. 
Shipments  of  coffee  from  Brazil  to  Europe  amounted  to  3.8  million  bags 
in  1950,  compared  with  5.4  million  in  1949,  3.9  million  in  1948,  and 
a  prewar  average  of  5.7  million  bags.    Brazil's  coffee  exports  to 
Africa  declined  from  0.4  million  bags  in  1949  to  0.3  million  in  1950, 
while  its  coffee  shipments  to  Asia  fell  off  from  0.6  million  bags  in 
1949  to  0,2  million  in  1950. 
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BRAZIL:    Exports  of  green  coffee,  1950  with  comparisons  l/ 


Destination 


Average 
1935-39 


1948 


1949 


1950  2/ 


Argentina  

Canada  : 

Chile  .........: 

United  States  : 

Other  America  : 

Total. ..........: 

Belgium  :' 

Denmark  . . . . : 

Finland  ,.....: 

France. .  .....: 

Germany.  : 

Italy  : 

Netherlands  : 

Norway  : 

Sweden. . . .  • 

Switzerland  : 

Trieste . .  : 

United  Kingdom  ; 

Other  Europe  : 

Total  :" 

Union  of  S>  Africa...:" 
Other  Africa  : 

Total.  :" 

Asia  and  Oceania  :" 

World  total  :" 


1,000 
bags 

.  363 
46 
.  u  25 

8,310 
 35. 

8  ,779 


373 
228 
241 
1,572 
1,214 
356 
548 
64 
560 


4 

579 


5,739 
470 


5B" 


I,  000 
bags 

702 
329 
156 

II,  726 
72 


1,071 
213 
48 

25 
175 
402 
108 
142 

279 
108 
86 
1,027 
231 


3,915 


100 
184 


IbTT 


15,050 


17,492 


1,000 
bags 

308 
375 
177 
12,322 
73 


13,255 
1,182 

277 
41 
546 
292 
579 
681 
227 
485 
155 
223 
310 
408 
5,406 


250 

w 


375" 
19,677 


1,000 
bags 

92 
224 

92 
9,747 
468 


10.623 
469 
279 
200 
706 
63 
314 
350 
208 

59>- 
142 

95 
218 
158 


T7f96~ 
165 


26T 


14,834 


l/  In  bags:  of  132.28  pounds  each.    2/  Preliminary, 

Official  statistics  reported  by  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service. 

While  the  volume  of  coffee  shipped  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States 
in  1950  showed  a  sharp  drop  from  1949,  the  percentage  which  it  represented 
in  Brazil's  total  coffee  exports  increased  from  63  percent  in  1949  to  66 
percent  in  1950.    On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  coffee  shipped 
from  Brazil  to  Europe  decreased  from  27  percent  in  1949  to  26  percent  in 
1950. 


Brazil  normally  supplies  around  a  half  of  the  world's  coffee  re- 
quirements.   As  a  result  of  over-production  during  the  prewar  and  war- 
time period,  large  stocks  of  coffee  accumulated  in  Brazil.    In  the 
postwar  period,  Brazil's  coffee  production  has  been  considerably  lower 
than  the  prewar  level  and  Brazil  has  had  to  draw  heavily  on  its  coffee 
stocks  to  maintain  its  high  rate  of  exports.    Port  stocks  and  visible 
interior  stocks  of  coffee  in  Brazil  amounted  to  9.4  million  bags  at  the 
end  of  December  1950,  compared  with  10.1  million  bags  on  December  31, 
1949  and  around  13.4  million  bags  on  January  31,  1949. 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

DANISH  HOG  NUMBERS  SHOW 
SEASONAL  DECLINE    V    ••  . 

Danish  hog  numbers,  according  to  the  December  30,  1950  census,  were 
about  16  percent  above  the  preceding  year,  although  about  11,000  head 
below  the  previous.  6 -weeks -census  (November  k,  1950).    The  numbers  of 
bred  sows,  while  ik  percent  above  comparable  19^9,  decreased  by  3^,000 
head  when  compared  with  the  previous  census.    Both  the  total  number  of 
sows  and  of  pigs  and  slaughter  hogs  were  13  and  20  percent,  respectively, 
above  the  December  19^+9  census,  but  somewhat  smaller  than  the  November 
1950  census.    The. number  of  suckling  pigs,  however,  was  6  and  7  percent, 
respectively,  above  the  preceding  month  and  comparable  19^9-  The 
prices  for  young  pigs  have  continued  to  decrease  as  grain  prices  continue 
to  rise.    The  price  of  hogs,  on  the  domestic  market,  was  increased  from 
25.9  cents  to  27  cents  per  pound,  slaughtered,  weight,  following  the 
Increase  in  the  price  of  bacon  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

DENMARK:    Hog  numbers  (entire  country,  including  towns) 
December  30,  1950,  with  comparisons 


Dfete 


October  9,  191+9. . . 
November  19,  19^9, 
December  30,  19^9, 

September  9,  1950. 
November  k ,  1950 . . 
December  30,  1950. 


Sows 

[  Pigs 

Bred 

;  Total 

!  Suckling 
'  pigs 

!       and  ! 
'  slaughter 
:  hoss 

J    Total  1/ 

1,000 
head 

;  1,000 
;  head 

!  1,000 
:  head 

;  1,000 
;      head  : 

i  1,000 
head 

266  : 
250  ; 
205  ; 

381 

:  371  . 

!   685  . 
:  725  ; 
,  Qkk  : 

!    1,951  i 

:  1,992  ; 
:  1,920  , 

3,029 
,  3,ioi 

!  3,120 

268  : 
268  ■ 
23^  . 

1  ^10  i 
389  : 

i  879 
;  854 
906  ; 

:  2,138  : 
:  2,3^5  : 
:  2,309 

:  3,^1 
:  3,627 
1  3,616 

l/  Includes  boars, 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

SLIGHT  RISE  IN 
CANADIAN  HOG  NUMBERS 


Hog  numbers  in  Canada  on  December  1,  1950,  numbered  5,^19,000 
head,  an  increase  of  6,000  head  from  a  year  earlier,  according  to  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    The  downward  trend  in  hog  numbers,  which 
began  in  19^,  was  sharply  reversed  in  19^9  and  the  upward  trend,  al- 
though slight,  continued  in  1950. 
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CANADA:    Number  of  hogs  on  farms,  June  1  and 
December  1,  1950 ,  with  comparisons 


\                  June  1 

December  1 

Under 
:  6  months 

:  Over  6 
:  months 

;  Total 

!  Under 
:  6  months 

!  Over  0  j 
;  months  ; 

,  Total 

:  Thou- 
:  sands 

:    Thou-  > 
;  sands 

;  Thou- 
;  sands 

:  Thou- 
:  sands 

:    Thou-  : 
:    sands  : 

;  Thou- 
;  sands 

1936-40  Average . . , 

:  3,207 

[    1,146  ■ 

!     4,353  ! 

1       2,991  : 

!    1,521  ! 

4,512 

1941-45  Average. . ; 

:  5,389 

!  1,617  I 

!     7 ,006 

:  5,147 

!  2,273  : 

-  7,420 

1946  j 

!  3,827 

!  1,083 

1     4,910  i 

:       4,056  • 

:    1,403  : 

:  5,459 

19^7  s 

I       4,252  \ 

:    1,221  j 

5,473  ' 

1       3,848  - 

i    1,533  : 

i  5,381 

1948  ; 

>      3,373  : 

:    1,090  i 

I  4,463 

!       3,336  i 

:    1,268  1 

'  4,604 

19^9  s 

4,062  : 

'    1,101  i 

!     5,163  : 

i       4,019  : 

i    1,394  i 

5,413 

1950  \ 

4,054  : 

1,193  1 

I     5,247  i 

:       3,949  1 

!    1,470  ] 

5,419 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


The  fall  pig  crop  (June  to  November),  amounting  to  4,138,000  head, 
was  more  than  1  percent  below  the  fall  pig  crop  of  1949 .    The  number  of 
sows  to  farrow  during  the  spring  period  of  1951  is  estimated  to  about 
13  percent  greater  than  the  553,000  sows  farrowed  during  the  spring  of 
1950.    The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  expects  that  the  spring  pig  crop 
will  be  about  32  percent  larger  than  last  year  in  Western  Canada  as  com- 
pared with  a  5  percent  increase  in  Eastern  Canada,  where  the  relative 
stability  of  the  hog  industry  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  generally  re- 
sults in  less  pronounced  changes  than  occur  in  the  West. 

Increases  in  sows  bred  to  farrow  of  49  and  35  percent,  respectively, 
are  indicated  for  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.    With  the  number  of  hogs 
over  6  months  of  age  on  farms  on  December  1,  1950  in  these  Provinces 
practically  unchanged  from  a  year  earlier,  a  considerably  larger  propor- 
tion of  these  older  hogs  will  have  to  be  retained  on  farms  if  the  indi- 
cated increases  in  breeding  intentions  are  realized. 


(See  accompanying  table  on  following  page) 
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CANADA:    1951  spring  pig  crop  forecast, 
with  comparisons 


.    Spring  (December  .  Fall  (June;  j  Annual 

Year-  .         « ,    .  . . .  ■    to  May)  »  to  November)  t  . 

■    :    Sows      j    Pig       :  Sows    :     Pig  :  'J^JL 
 ; farrowed  :    crop      :  farrowed:     crop  :  

thousands  thousands  thousands  thousands  ^Thousands 


193 6 -40  Average  :  564  :  3,690  ;  .  448  :  3,537  :  7,227 

1941-45  Average. .... :  800  :  5,404  :  -689  :  3i3k6:  10,750 

1946  :  649  :  4,215  :  497  :  ^312  :  8,527 

1947   .624  i  4,1*01  :  531. :  3,921  :  8,322 

1948...  :  463  :  3,523  :  .  434  :  3,532  :  7,055 

19^9  :  .538  :  4,222  :  526  :  4,199 .:.  8,421 

1950  :  .553  :  4,222  :2/  512  :  4,138  :  8,360 

1951  :2/  628  :3/  4,750  :~  -       :  -  : 


l/  4-year  average  only.      2/  Preliminary.      3/  Based  on  an  estimated 
increase  of  13  percent. 

Compiled  from  official  sources 

URUGUAY'S  WOOL  • 
PRODUCTION  UP  • 

The  1950-51  Uruguayan  wool  clip  has  been  revised  upward  to  about 
176  million  pounds  by  both  Commercial  and  Official  Sources.    This  is 
approximately  9  percent  larger  than  last  year's  clip  and  the  earlier 
estimate  of  this  year's  clip. 

Wool  sales  have  been  very  brisk  from  the  new  clip  with  an  unusually 
large  percentage  already  sold.    Practically  all  this  year's  production 
is  in  commercial  holdings  as  producers  are  inclined  to  move  their  crop ' 
to  market  under  prevailing  high  prices. 

The  unusually  high  wool  price  situation  over  the  world  is  cause  . 
for  the  optimistic  outlook  for  wool  producers  in  Uruguay.  Indications 
are  for  a  continued  increase  in  sheep  numbers  this  year.  Breeding 
ewes  and  spring  lambs  are  being  withheld  from  slaughter  and  since 
cattle  numbers  are  on  a  down-swing  prospects  are  for  a  sheep  pupulation 
larger  than  the  26  million  head  estimated  at  the  end  of  1950. 

URUGUAY  WOOL  EXPORTS 
TO  U.  S.  LARGE 

Exports  of  wool  from  Uruguay  this  season  have  been  brisk. 
Approximately  65  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  has  been  exported  up 
to  January  1.    The  United  States  received  by  far  the  largest  share, 
taking  over  50  million  pounds  or  77  percent  of  the  total.  Belgium, 
with  5«4  million  pounds  or  8  percent,  was  second  and  France  and 
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Switzerland  next  with  about  1.5  million  pounds  each.    Comparisons  with 
last  year's  exports  are  not  valid  as  the  dock  worker  strike  seriously 
curtailed  operations  for  much  of  the  period. 

About  80  percent  of  the  1950-51  clip  has  already  been  sold,  leaving 
unsold  stock  of  approximately  kO  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  in  com- 
mercial warehouses.    Very  little  wool  remains  in  the  interior. 

LONDON  WOOL 
ACTION  OPENS 

The  first  London  Wool  Auction  this  year,  and  the  first  since  prices 
on  the  primary  markets  made  their  outstanding  gains  last  month,  opened 
on  January  29.    The  results  of  the  first  full  week  saw  fine  wool  averaging 
slightly  less  than  in  Australia  and  crossbreds  slightly  higher  than  in 
the  Dominions.    The  first  week  of  the  series  gave  emphasis  to  the  previous 
increase  of  20  -  25  percent  in  producing  countries  during  the  interval 
between  auctions,  but  it  also  reflected  the  slight  softening  for  finer 
wool  which  has  been  noticeable  for  the  past  week  in  the  Dominions.  The 
decrease  for  fine  wool  in  Australia  and  South  Africa  has  not  been  large 
but  possibly  reflects  the  confusion  in  the  market  resulting  from  price 
freeze  order  in  the  United  States. 

CUBA  REDUCES  GROSS  SALES 
TAX  ON  CERTAIN  POULTRY  FEEDS 

On  January  17,  1951  the  Cuban  Government  added  to  the  list  of  poultry 
feeds  upon  which  the  gross  sales  tax  is  reduced  from  9  to  6  percent. 
Those  detailed  below  are  all  of  one  brand,  but  are  indicative  of  the  types 
of  feeds  allowed  this  benefit  upon  being  declared  by  the  Government  to  be 
useful  to  poultry  raising  activities.    The  procedure  is  for  an  importer 
to  petition  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  for  this  benefit  for  each  of  his 
brands . 

The  feeds  included  in  the  reduction  are:    chick  builder;  egg  mash 
and  pellets;  broiler  feed  and  pellets;  mash  concentrate,  32  percent; 
chick  grains;  poultry  breeder  mash  and  pellets;  scratch  grains. 

TRINIDAD  REDUCES  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IMPORTS 

By  bulk  purchasing,  the  Government  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  has  con- 
trolled the  quantity  of  imports  of  several  food  items  in  the  Colony, 
including  cooking  butter,  table  butter,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 

Previous  to  the  war  and  as  recently  as  1948,  large  quantities 
cf  foodstuffs  entering  Trinidad  and  Tobago  came  from  North  America. 
Because  of  the  dollar  shortage,  butter,  milk  and  cheese  are  now 
purchased  from  Australia,  Denmark  and  Netherlands.    The  supply 
situation  recently  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Government  in 
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September  terminated  the  bulk  purchasing  of  table  butter  and  evaporated 
milk.    The  Government  Is  now  granting  import  licenses  to  private 
concerns  for  evaporated  milk  and  will  grant  permits  for  table  butter 
as  soon  as  present  stocks  are  exhausted.    During  the  first  9  months 
of  1950,  approximately  1.7  million  pounds  of  butter,  0.9  million 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  10.8  million  pounds  of  preserved  milk  were 
imported. 


2.  2.  5.  5.  -  2.  H  1  0         In  tlle  table  accompanying  the  article  on  the 
Philippine  Livestock  Situation  In  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of 
February  12,  1951  the  numbering  unit  "thousandsTr~was  omitted  The 
number  of  carabaos  in  the  Philippines  in  1950,  for  instance,  given 
as  "2,280"  was  2,280,000. 


GRAINS ,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  MP  FEEDS 

CANADA'S  GRAIN 
STORAGE  CAPACITY 

Total  licensed  grain  storage  capacity  in  Canada  on  December  1, 
1950  was  506.2  million  bushels  and  unlicensed  storage  capacity,  hk.Q 
million  bushels,  making  a  combined  total  capacity  of  520.2  million 
bushels.    This  shows  a  slight  increase  ever  the  December  19^9  figure 
of  513  million  bushels  but  is  well  below  the  record  capacity  during 
19^-l-191+5,  when  the  average  approached  600  million  bushels. 

Of  the  current  licensed  capacity,  435  million  bushels  were  in 
permanent  storage  and  71  million  in  temporary  annexes.    The  remaining 
Ik  million  bushels  were  in  unlicensed  permanent  storage. 

On  a  regional  basis,  83 -1  percent  of  the  total  licensed  storage 
capacity  was  located  in  the  Western  Division  and  l6.3  percent  in  the 
Eastern  Division.    Total  licensed  storage  capacity  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  was  as  follows,  in  million  bushels;    Saskatchewan  159.8; 
Alberta  IO9.9;  Manitoba  43.8. 

A  summary  of  licensed  and  unlicensed  storage  in  Canada,  compiled 
by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners,  shows  a  total  of  5,598  elevators 
In  the  country.  Of  that  total.  5,^67  or  98  percent  are  public  country 
elevators.  Mill,  semi -public  terminal,  and  eastern  elevators  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  remaining  131  units.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  with 
3,01+7  and  1,713  elevators  respectively,  account  for  85  percent  of  the 
total . 
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CANADA:    Grain  storage  capacity,  licensed  and  unlicensed> 
December  1,  1925-1950 


:  Capacity 

5  Elevators 

!  Temporary 

Year 

and 

;  and 

Total 

:  pernament 

•  special 

:  annexes 

:  annexes 

1,000 

:  1,000 

;  1,000 

!      bushels  j 

:  bushels 

:  bushels 

i  not? 

I90 

•  f  •                         ••«■•  f  «  •  >  ' 

281,7^7 

— 

281,747 

LydO .... 

•  •••  •  *•»»•  e>  #  m  a  •  ••*)• 

284,818 
310,832  : 

2o4,olo 

1927  •  •  •  • 

,  310,832 

1920 . . . . 

358,255 

!  358,255 

1929 .... 

, '"  ■ 

394,594  ; 

394,594 

1930 .... 

! 

414,660  ' 

»  .  ,  .  414,660 

1931. • • . 

417,111  - 

!  417,111 

1932, . . . 

419,520  ; 

!  4.19,520 

1933. • • • 

419,593  \ 

1          —  1 

!    '  4.19,593 

1  noli 

1934. • • • 

419,890 

>          ~  < 

,  419,890 

1935.  •  •  • 

420,644  1 

420,644 

1930. . . . 

4^1, 020 

,  421,656 

1937 

423,063 

,  423,063 

lyjo. , . » 

422,824  ! 

422,624 

1  non 
I939 • « • • 

424,290 

424 , 290 

194U . „ . . 

437,018  : 

f-~i  — *  1 1. 1 
73,141 

i  510,159 
,  601,191 

. . . . 

432,113  : 

,     169,078  , 

194^ •  «  « • 

431,739  : 

i        604  254 

1QJ+3  

433 ,792  ; 

172,196  : 

1  1/  605*988 

1944  

H 

433,162  : 

170,630 

2/  603,792 

432,546 
432,906  ; 

143,336  : 

3/  575,882 

1946  

.     77,147  I 

510,053 

19^7.... 

431,419  : 

:  73,778  : 

!  505,197 

1948  

436,377  : 

71,379  ' 

507,756 

1949. • • • 

443,010  ; 

.  70,233  ; 

513,243 

1950.... 

448,947  ! 

71,234  : 

520,181 

l/  Includes  1,278,000  bushels  of  unlicensed  space  authorized  as  special 
annexes.    2/  Includes  1,978,000  bushels  of  unlicensed  space  authorized 
as  special  annexes.    3/  Includes  701,000  bushels  of  unlicensed  space 
authorized  ae  special  annexes. 


From  reports  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
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SYRIA  PROHIBITS  EXPORT  OF 
WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  PRODUCTS 

Exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  products  from  Syria  were  prohibited 
beginning  December  31,  1-950.    No  only  was  issuance  of  new  export 
permits  suspended,  but  unused  licenses  issued  prior  to  the  effective 
date  were  cancelled.    The  action  was  taken  in  order  to  assure  suf- 
ficient quantities  of  wheat  for  local  consumption.    The  Minister  of 
Agriculture  is  said  to  feel  some  concern  for  the  coming  wheat 
harvest,  since  rainfall  has  been  slight  this  winter. 

The  1950  wheat  crop  was  reported  at  the  record  figure  of  25-7 
million  bushels,  and  as  late  as  November  exports  were  said  to  be 
moving  in  fairly  large  quantities-  About  5«5  million  bushels  of 
wheat  were  reported  exported  up  to  November  with  the  same  amount 
still  considered  by  trade  circles  to  be  available  for  export  at 
that  time.  Of  the  total  wheat  exports  reported,  about  1  million 
bushels  went  to  Lebanon. 

The  1950  barley  outturn  appears  to  have  been  less  favorable 
than  that  of  wheat.    Official  estimates  of  about  13 • 5  million 
bushels  are  generally  'believed  too  high,  with  a  maximum  of  about 
9  million  bushels  reported  by  private  sources  in  November.  The 
low  yields  were  the  result  of  early  spring  drought  in  some  of  the 
important  producing  regions.    Barley  exports  had  consequently  been 
prohibited  since  early  fall,  pending  a  survey  of  local  stocks. 
Licenses  for  limited  quantities  were  being  issued,  however,  at  the 
beginning  of  November. 

Corn  and  sorghum  were  also  being  exported  in  limited  quantities 
at  that  time.    Merchants  reported  that  considerable  quantities  of 
sorghums  would  probably  be  exported  during  the  remainder  of  the 
current  season. 


COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 

U.S.  COTTON 
EXPORTS  HIGHER 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  December  1950  totaled 
1+67,000  bales  of  50°  pounds  gross  (W-9,000  running  bales),  represent- 
ing an  increase  of  about  21  percent  above  the  total  for  November. 
Exports  of  1,919,000  bales  (1,833,000  running  bales)  during  August- 
December  1950  are  slightly  lower  than  the  cumulative  total  of  1,971,000 
(1,885,000  running  bales)  for  a  similar  period  in  1949. 

Since  export  allocations  to  date  for  the  1950-51  season  amount 
to  3,^96,000  running  bales,  it  appears  that  after  deducting  from 
exports  to  date  the  quantities  exported  (unrestricted)  to  Canada 
and  exports  (prior  to  imposition  of  controls)  to  countries  not 
receiving  allocations,  there  remained  1,954,000  bales  of  allocated 
cotton  to  be  shipped  after  January  1,  1951. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination; 
averages  1934-38  and  1939 -^3 i  annual  1948*49  and  1949-50; 
August -December  1949  and  1950 


(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


• 

Country  : 

• 
■ 

Year  beginning  August  1 

:    August -December 

Ave] 
1934-38 

rages 

:  1939-43 

1^40 

iy4y 

* 
• 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

• 

bales 

:.  bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

bales 

:  bales 

: 

0 

.  1/ 

.  7b 

.  61 

!  20 

'.  13 

jjeigiuni -jjUxeniDOurg . . 

147 

i+3 

152 

!  192 

,  oO 

40 

f»  r-»  £N           /"\  (7i    1  rtTT  O  l>"  A  q  • 

65 

;  0 

\  36 

58 

!  1). 

:  34 

:  6 

o  c 

35 

:  5 

:  30 

:  3^ 

14 

:  10 

TP  A  r\  "V  art  A  ■ 

35 

:  11 

:  35 

:  3 

:  3 

;  0 

T?^QTlAfl                               »  . 

589 

:  154 

:  676 

:  79^ 

:  345 

191 

579 

1, 

:  4 

:  504 

:  759 

:  317 

!  lo2 

p-pA/\/l   ^                        J  . 

2 

:  2 

:  12 

r—  /-v 

:  50 

:  15 

:  1 

1+30 

!  12 

:  652 

.  749 

:  279 

:  129 

86 

■3)1 

;  34 

:  195 

:  259 

k           i  aa 

\  62 

13 

6 

17 

:  8 

:.  .3 

:  8 

Poland  and  Danzig..: 

221+ 

;  1 

:  95 

:  47 

:  20 

:  1 

101 

■  "."IT 

:  117 

:  70 

',  66 

!  20 

:  27 

93  : 

:  53 

!  2/ 

29 

!  3 

;  29 

2  : 

:  14 

38 

:  41 

29 

:  18 

1,097  : 

987 

781 

:  607 

:  273 

:  237 

,      10  ! 

7  ' 

:         42  ' 

26 

:  9 

:  23 

146 

4/     64  : 

5/  38 

14 

:  1 

3,593  : 

1,596 

3, TO  : 

3,821  : 

1,587 

978 

261  : 

294  ! 

307  : 

286  : 

106 

177 

6/ 

5  : 

60  : 

39  : 

27  : 

7 

17  : 

9  : 

53  : 

63  : 

16 

27 

7  : 

11 

:          8  : 

19  : 

11  : 

12 

1+1+  : 

10  : 

3  : 

407  i 

0  : 

OA 

30 

55  : 

106  • 

282  : 

132  : 

1  ; 

5^ 

1,271  : 

216  : 

652  : 

929  : 

179  : 

537 

Fr.  Indochina  and  : 

6/  ; 

14  i 

8 

11  : 

5  s 

6 

N.A.  : 

34  : 

52  : 

2  : 

14 

5  : 

20  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0 

^3  ! 

7  : 

7/     81  : 

8/    243  : 

37  : 

9/  77 

5,296  ; 

2,296  ; 

4,961  ; 

6,002  ; 

1,971  ; 

1,919 

1/  Included  with  Germany. 2/  Less  than  500  bales.    3/  Includes  39  Portugal, 
23  Soviet  Union.    4/  Includes  28  Soviet  Union,  14  Rumania,  6  Bulgaria,  6  Hungary. 
5/  Hungary  24.    6/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries."    7/  Includes  29  Hong 
Kong,  11  Palestine.    8/  Includes  143  Hong  Kong,  41  Manchuria.    9/  Includes  27 
Hong  Kong  and  18  Manchuria. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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PERUVIAN  COTTON  PRODUCTION 
AND  EXPORTS  INCREASE 

The  1950-51  crop  of  27,000  bales  (480  pounds  net  weight)  of  Pima 
cotton  in  Peru  was  less  than  half  of  the  previous  crop  due  to  inadequate 
supplies  of  water  for  irrigation  in  the  northern  valleys.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  crop  of  Tanguis  (harvest  begins  in  April),  which  is  grown  in 
the  central  and  southern  coastal  area,  is  expected  to  be  as  large  as 
last  season's  crop  of  280,000  bales.    The  supply  of  water  for  irrigation 
is  adequate  and  improved  control  methods  are  expected  to  prevent  any 
serious  losses  from  insects  and  disease.    Cultivation  of  the  Karnak 
variety  in  Peru  was  on  an  experimental  basis  until  1950-51  when  produc- 
tion was  reported  at  4,000  bales. 

Consumption  of  cotton  by  Peruvian  textile  mills  during  the  first 
10  months  of  1950  continued  at  the  19^9  level  but  a  slight  decline  • 
occurred  late  in  the  year.    Total  consumption  for  the  year  is  estimated 
at  about  52,500  bales  or  95  percent  of  194-9.    This  reduction  was  said 
to  be  due  to  increased  competition  by  textiles  imported  from  soft 
currency  countries.    Mills  have  found  it  necessary  to  provide  salesmen 
to  distribute  their  manufactures,  whereas  in  previous  years  the  demand 
usually  exceeded  available  supplies. 

Exports  of  169,000  bales  of  cotton  from  Peru  during  August  through 
December  1950  were  almost  50  percent  greater  than  the  114,000.  bales 
exported  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago  as  indicated  by.  the 
accompanying  table. 

In  general,  European  countries  increased  their  purchases  of 
Peruvian  cotton  in  1950  while  the  United  Statea  and  other  Latin 
American  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Argentina,  tended  to 
decrease  imports  of  cotton  from  Peru.    Significant  increases  were  re- 
ported for  Denmark,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  while  new  outlets 
were  found  in  Japan,  Spain,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Venezuela  and 
South  Africa.    Exports  to  India,  which  has  been  a  substantial  market 
for  Peruvian  cotton,  were  reduced  during  the  5-nionth  period  in  1950 
to  about  kO  percent  of  the  amount  exported  in  the  same  months  of  19^9- 

Stocks  of  cotton  in  Peruvian  ports  at  the  end  of  December  1950 
were  reported  at  27,000  bales,  only  about  half  of  those  on  hand  at 
that  time  in  19^9.    Cotton  prices  have  shown  a  steady  increase  during 
the  past  year.    For  example,  the  price  of  Pima  Type  1,  which  averaged 
about  28  cents  a  pound  (exclusive  of  export  and  other  taxes)  on  the 
spot  market  at  the  end  of  19^9,  rose  throughout  the  calendar  year  I95O 
until  it  reached  a  level  of  46  cents  a  pound  early  in  December.  The 
same  trend  has  existed  for  Tanguis.    These  high  prices  have  led  to 
brisk  trading  for  the  coming  season.    By  the  end  of  1950 
more  than  60,000  bales  of  the  Tanguis  crop  had  been  sold  for  May 
through  June  delivery  at  prices  above  45  cents  a  pound  for  Type  3-l/2. 
Pima  Type  1    for    July    and    August    delivery    was    sold    for  as 
high    as    58    cents  a  pound. — By  John  E.  Manger,  based  on  reports  by 
Roy  0.  Westley,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Lima. 
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PERU:    Cotton  exports,  by  country,  August  through  December  19^9  and  1950 

August -December  August -December 

19^9   1950 

Bales  of  500  pounds  gross 


Argentina 

kf22k 

8,281 

Belgium 

17,733 

22,665 

Colombia 

10,870 

7,073 

Chile 

11,388 

8,354 

Denmark 

l6k 

5,597 

France 

183 

3,477 

Germany 

6,613 

10,4l4 

India 

1^,933 

5,986 

Italy 

507 

•  1,492 

Japan 

0 

6,057 

Netherlands 

1,271 

5,431 

N  orwav 

171 

0 

Spain 

0 

1,699 

Switzerland 

2,164 

4,706 

United  Kingdom 

26,663 

66,131 

United  States 

15,895 

10,245 

Other 

883 

1,672 

Total 

113,662 

169,280 

SOURCE:     "Camara  Algodonera  del  Peru". 
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COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS  . 
ON  WORLD  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  U.S.  gulf -port 
average,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


FlaJ.  ILO  t>    XUOcL  OXOIlj 

Kina,  ano.  quanxy 

VQ.\jQ 

uni  x>  01 
weight 

unio  01 
|  currency 

:  Price  in 
:  foreign 
:  currency 

:  Spot 
:  quo- 
:  tation 

:  Export 
:  and 
: inter  - 
:  mediate 
: taxes 

Alexandria  : 

Kan tar 

:  1/  10.42 

:  2-15 

1  99.05  lbs. 

'Tallari 

:  83.76 

1! 

:  11 

!  11 

129.50 

:  75.06 

:  1/  10.42 

Karnak ,  Good  ' 

ti     ■  ; 

!  11 

!  M 

179.00 

:  103.76 

:  1/  10.42 

Karnak ,  FGF  

ti 

!  ii 

!  ii 

i  167.00 

5  96.80 

:  1/  10.42 

Bombay 

'Candy 

2j  770.00 

2-15 

:  784  lbs. 

'Rupee 

:  20.50 

!  21.30 

Broach  Vi Jay ,  Fine . . . . ! 

!       11  ! 

>  H 

:  2/  840.00 

!  22.36 

:  21.30 

Karachi  ' 

'Maund 

4F  Punjab ,  SG,  Fine . . . : 

2-13  : 

82.28  lbs.  ! 

!  11 

:  135.00 

:  49.50 

f  23.09 

289F  Sind    SG  Fine 

It  1 

i'  ! 

11 

:  141.00 

:  51.70 

'  23.09 

289F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine.; 

li  ! 

II  ! 

11  ! 

'  149.00 

;  54.63 

•  23.09 

isuenos  Aires 

Metric  ton 

2-15  j 

2204.6  lbs.; 

Peso 

:  4550.00 

:  41.28 

3.99 

Lima  : 

Sp.  quintal  : 

1/  740.00' 

48.81 : 

Tanguis ,  Type  3 -l/2 . . . ' 

2-13  : 

101.4  lba.  : 

Sol 

33.04 

11  ! 

ti  : 

11 

lj  897.00; 

(not! 

available) 

ti      -  ■  I 

11  ' 

it  ! 

59.16; 

42.27 

Recife  : 

Arroba 

65. 81! 

2.4$  ad 

2-15  ! 

33.07  lbs.  : 

Cruzeiro1 

400.00= 

n  : 

11  ; 

(not  available ) ' 

valorem 

it  : 

11  : 

11  s 

430.00: 

70.74: 

tt 

Sao  Paulo  : 

2-15  ; 

ti  ! 

ti  : 

435.00; 

71.57; 

3.0$  ad 

Torre on  • 

Sp .  quintal  ' 

valorem 

Middling,  15/16"  : 

2-15  ; 

101.4  lbs.  ; 

Peso 

570.00; 

64.98; 

8.03 

Houston -Galveston -New  : 

Orleans  av.Mid.  15/16" : 

2-15  ; 

Pound 

Cent  j 

xxxxx  : 

Market  closed 

• 
• 

Equivalent  U.S. 
cents  per  pound 


Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 

1/    Exclude?  quay  dues  and  municipal  tax, 

2j    Ceiling  price. 

2/    For  May- July  delivery. 

4/    For  July-September  delivery. 
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FATS  AND  OILS 

(Continued  from  Page  193 ) 

INDONESIAN -  INDIAN  AGREEMENT  PROVIDES  FOR 
EXCHANGE  OF  PALM  PRODUCTS  AND  FLAXSEED 

Indonesian  palm  oil  products  —  in  addition  to  other  agricultural 
items- -are  to  be  supplied  to  India  under  terms  of  the  Indonesian-Indian 
Trade  Agreement,  according  to  information  obtained  recently  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    The  Agreement,  which  became 
effective  October  1,  1950,  will  remain  in  force  through  June  30,  1951, 
with  renewal  for  successive  periods  of  time  if  agreeable  to  the  contract- 
ing parties. 

The  list  of  Indonesia's  t en tat ively -planned  exports  to  India 
includes  8,800  short  tons  of  palm  oil,  5,500  tons  of  copra,  2,200  tons 
of  coconut  oil,  and  an  unspecified  tonnage  of  betel  nuts,  to  the  value 
of  about  5.0  million  rupees  ($1,047,500).    The  list  of  exports  from 
India  to  Indonesia,  consisting  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods,  provides 
for  an  unspecified  quantity  of  linseed  oil, approximate  value  500,000 
rupees  ($104,750) . 


Betel  nuts  are  harvested  from  the  palm  Areca  catechu,  native  to 
Malaya,  though  cultivated  in  several  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Indonesia, 
and  the  Philippines.    The  nuts,  produced  mainly  for  chewing,  have  an 
oil  content  of  about  16  percent. 

SWEDISH-FRENCH  AGREEMENT  COVERS  EXCHANGE 
QUOTAS  ON  PALM  AND  TALL  OILS 

Sweden  and  France,  under  the  terms  of  their  Commodity  Exchange 
Protocol  signed  In  Stockholm  October  25,  I950,have  provided  tentatively 
for  an  exchange  of  tall  and  palm  oils,  reports  Edward  Hunt,  American 
Embassy,  Stockholm.    The  Protocol,  which  calls  for  the  exchange  of 
numerous  manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials,  is  effective  during  the 
year  ending  October  31,  1951. 

Sweden's  list  of  exports  to  be  made  to  Metropolitan  France 
includes  quotas  of  1,100  short  tons  of  raw  tall  oil  and  550  tons  of 
distilled  tall  oil.    Planned  imports  into  Sweden--to  come  from  France 
and  her  territorial  and  colonial  possess  ions --include  1,100  tons  of 
copra  and  k,h00  tons  of  palm  kernels. 

Olive  oil  may  be  imported  also  by  Sweden.    Upon  receiving  assurances 
that  France  would  grant  licenses  for  the  export  of  certain  essential 
commodities,  Swedish  authorities  agreed  to  grant  quotas--or  enlarge 
them- -for  the  importation  of  items  of  special  interest  to  French  exporters 
Among  those  items  is  olive  oil. 


